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mankind in time, and through eternity. No nation, no community, not a 
solitary individual on earth, but is concerned in this subject. I can hardly 
conceive of any topic more important in its nature, more extensive in its 
connections and bearings, or more vital to the welfare of individuals and 
nations. 

Here is a vast field which few have ever attempted to explore. The 
pure, exalted principles of peace, disclosed in the gospel as applicable alike 
to the intercourse of individuals and communities, have never been fully 
applied to nations; and such an application is regarded by not a few 
professed followers of the Prince of Peace as preposterous and impracticable. 
Still something has been done to pave the way for such a result. Grotius, 
in his great work on the Rights of Peace and War, led the van of this 
inquiry, and collected from his ample stores of learning no email part of the 
materials requisite for such a system of international law as shall one day 
regulate the intercourse of all civilized nations without the sword. Still 
many points of this code remain untouched, and some of its fundamental 
principles are neither rightly applied, nor properly understood. Here is a 
department of jurisprudence the most profound, extensive and important 
that philosophy ever investigated ; and I have often wondered that men of 
science and letters have given it so small a share of their attention. 

A subject of such importance and interest, I cannot refrain from 
commending particularly to the rising generation of scholars. It would 
richly repay all the labor you may bestow upon it. It will bear a favorable 
comparison with any of those to which you give, or ought to give, the full 
vigor of your minds. You can find none more important or more interesting 
in history, mathematics or philosophy, in astronomy or chemistry, in any of 
the arts or sciences, in any branch of a common or a liberal education. I 
doubt whether any of these departments receive more attention than they 
deserve ; but, if you spend year after year in learning languages spoken by 
no nation now on the globe, in tracing the mazy movements of the planetary 
system, in mastering the dry abstractions of mathematics, in conning the 
artificial rules of rhetoric, in threading the interminable labyrinths of 
metaphysical science, in analyzing the air we breathe, or classifying rocks 
and stones, pebbles and shells, birds and fishes, reptiles and insects, can 
you, after all, overlook such a subject as the world's entire and perpetual 
pacification ? 

Your capacity for the investigation of this subject, gives it peculiar 
claims upon you. More than ordinary cultivation is requisite for such a 
purpose. It is easy to interest common minds in the details of war; but 
the cause of peace has aspects, relations and bearings which a superficial, 
or undisciplined intellect could not fully understand. To master such a 
subject, calls for an extent of knowledge, a reach of thought, and habits of 
curiosity and reflection, possessed only by cultivated minds. Scholars must 
take hold of peace in earnest, and press its claims on the community, before 
the million will wake to its importance. Erasmus. 



J. Q. ADAMS ON THE DESPOTIC TENDENCIES OF WAR. 

I said that, as far as I could understand the resolutions proposed by the 
gentleman from Ohio (Mr. Giddings), there were some of them for which I 
was ready to vote, and some which I must vote against ; and I will now 
tell this House, my constituents, and the world of mankind, that the 
resolution against which I would have voted, was that in which he declares 
that what are called the slave States have the exclusive right of consultation 
on the subject of slavery. For that resolution I never would vote, because 
I believe that it is not just, and does not contain constitutional doctrine. 
I believe that so long as slave States are able to sustain their institutions 
without going abroad or calling upon other parts of the Union to aid tiiem, 
or act on the subject, so long I will consent never to interfere. I have 
said this, and I repeat it ; but if they come to the free States and say to 
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them — You must help us to keep down our slaves, you must aid us in an 
insurrection and a civil war, then I say, that with that call comes a full and 
plenary power to this House and to the Senate over the whole subject. It 
is a war power, I say it is a war power; and when your country is actually 
in war, whether it be a war of invasion or a war of insurrection, Congress 
has power to carry on that war, and must carry it on according to the laws 
of war ; and by the laws of war an invaded country has all its laws and 
municipal institutions swept by the board, and martial law takes the place 
of them. 

This power in Congress has, perhaps, never been called into exercise 
under the present Constitution of the United States. But when the laws 
of war are in force, what, I ask, is one of those laws? It is this; that 
when a country is invaded, and two hostile armies are set in hostile array, 
the commanders of both armies have power to emancipate all the slaves in 
the invaded territory. Nor is this a mere theoretical statement. The 
history of South America shows that the doctrine has been carried into 
practical execution within the last thirty years. Slavery was abolished in 
Colombia, first, by the Spanish General Murillo, and, secondly, by the 
American General Bolivar. It was abolished by virtue of a military 
command given at the head of the hostile army, and its abolition continues 
to be law to this day. It was abolished by the laws of war, and not by 
municipal enactments; the power was exercised by military commanders, 
under instructions, of course, from their respective Governments. 

And here I recur again to the example of General Jackson. What are 
you now about in Congress ? You are about passing a grant to refund to 
General Jackson the amount of a certain fine imposed upon him by a 
Judge under the laws of the State of Louisiana. You are going to refund 
him the money with interest; and this you are going to do because the 
imposition of this fine was unjust. And why was it unjust? Because 
General Jackson was acting under the laws of war, and because the 
moment you place a military commander in a district which is the theatre 
of war, the laws of war apply to that district. I have a correspondence 
between General Jackson and the Governor of Georgia during the Seminole 
campaign, in which General Jackson, addressing Governor Rabun, asserted 
the principle that he, as Governor of a State within his (General Jackson's) 
military division, had no right to give a military order while he (General 
Jackson) was in the field. The then Governor of Georgia (and I do not 
know but what it killed the poor man, for he died soon after) did contest 
the power of General Jackson. He said all he could do for State rights ; 
but Andrew Jackson had given an order, and that order was carried into 
effect, while the order of the Governor was suppressed. 



A NAVAL CHAPLAIN. 

In the year 1830, when the U. S. Ship Vincennes was at anchor in the 
harbor of Pensacola, a fight took place on shore between some American 
seamen and the Spaniards, during which a number of the former were 
fatally wounded. Arrests were made; but the judges, jurors, and counsel 
were all Spanish, and the assassins were acquitted in the very face of the 
proof. The Chaplain of the Vincennes was assistant counsel for the 
seamen in the case ; and in making a report to the government, he remarked 
with severity on the administration of justice in Pensacola. The article was 
published at Washington ; and while the ship still remained in port it 
reached Pensacola, and produced great excitement The author was at 
once discovered, and threats of chastisement, if not assassination, were 
thrown out, if he came on shore. He was accustomed, one part of every 
Sabbath, to preach in the chapel at Pensacola, and part of the day on 
ship-board. 

Sabbath morning came, with the threats hanging over his head from 
some of the most prominent, as well as savage, of the Spaniards in 



